BOOKER T. WASHINGTON

was heard to say as he shook his head: "I don't understan'
it! Booker T. Washington he ain't never ben here befo',
yit he knows mo' 'bout dese parts an' mo' 'bout us den what
eny of us knows ourselves." This old man did not know
that one of Mr. Washington's most painstaking and
.efficient assistants, Mr. Monroe N. Work, the editor of the
Negro Year JBook, devoted much of his time to keeping his
chief provided with this startlingly accurate information
about his people in every section of the United States.

On this occasion there were on the platform with Mr.
Washington and the officials of the fair the Mayor of
Albany and members of the City Council, while in the
audience were several hundred whites on one side of the
centre aisle and twice as many blacks on the other. And
Mr. Washington would alternately address himself to his
white and black audience. He would, for instance, turn to
the white men and tell them that he had never known a
particularly successful black man who could not trace his
original success to the aid or encouragement he had re-
ceived in one form or another from a white friend. He
would tell them that without their assistance his race could
never have made more progress in the last fifty years in this
country than any similar group of people had ever made in
a like period of time. After he had raised the white
section of his audience to a high degree of self-congratula-
tory complaisance he would suddenly shift the tenor of his
remarks and ask them why they should mar this splendid
record by discriminating against the weaker race in mat-
ters of education, by destroying their confidence in the
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